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various disputes about property which had arisen out of 
the annexation of Mexican territory to the United 
States, the Catholic prelates brought before it a claim 
for the interest which had not been paid them for many 
years. After the hearing of the case the Mexican and 
the United States Commissioners disagreed, and the 
difference was referred by them to Sir Edward Thorn- 
ton, then British Ambassador at Washington. 

The decision of Sir Edward was in favor of the 
United States claim, though he expressed himself as 
strongly sympathizing with Mexico because of the 
troubles to which she had been for several years subject. 
He gave judgment that the Mexican government should 
pay $43,080.99 annual arrears of interest for the twenty- 
one years to May 30, 1869, or a total of 1904,700.79. 
This amount was paid by the Mexican government. 

Since that time the case has rested without further 
attempt at adjustment, Mexico claiming the payment of 
the award at that time to be a complete and final settle- 
ment of the case, our government acting for the Catho- 
lic prelates holding that the judgment involved the 
obligation to pay the annual interest in perpetuity. 
The amount of interest accrued since 1869, the year in 
which the award of Sir Edward Thornton was given, 
is over one million four hundred thousand dollars, and 
this is the amount of the claim put forward by the 
Catholic prelates of California and just now submitted 
by the governments of the United States and of Mexico 
to the Hague Court. 

There is, of course, involved in the case the question 
whether Mexico shall continue to pay the annual 
interest hereafter, or — which comes to the same 
thing — to return to the Catholic authorities of Cali- 
fornia an amount of money as principal, the interest of 
which at six per cent would be $43,080.99 annually. 
This sum would be a little less than three quarters of a 
million dollars. It is probable that the case will be 
brought before the Hague Court in such form as to be 
disposed of finally this time, and not left again in the 
indefinite state in which it remained after the award of 
Sir Edward Thornton in 1869. 



Misjudgments of Other Peoples. 

BY REV. H. K. CARROLL, D. D. 
[Address at the recent Mohonk Lake Arbitration Conference.] 

The last occasion when I was a member of this Peace 
Conference was, I think, in 1898. I do not remember 
exactly who was the president of the Conference at that 
time, and I have forgotten who made the speeches, and 
I have forgotten all the speeches except one or two 
things. Those things have been seed in my mind, and 
what I shall give you in the brief time allotted to me 
this morning will be in the nature of an evolution of the 
seed that was dropped then by Miss Sarah F. Smiley. 

Miss Smiley was making a speech about the Spanish 
War, and she was saying that she found herself reading 
the despatches about the progress of that war, and taking 
a good deal of delight in them ; and she called herself 
to task for that, and reminded herself that the Spaniards 
against whom that war was being waged could not all 
be bad people ; and she called to mind a lovely young 
Spanish girl whom she knew in Washington who illus- 
trated the Christian virtues, and then she thought of 



other Spanish people whom she had known, and so she 
called herself back from the position into which she was 
drifting with respect to war. 

I had no thought at that time, when I was listening 
to Miss Smiley's admirable and charming address, that I 
was going to be connected in any way with that war ; 
and I was really not, because I was not in Porto Rico at 
the end of the war, — but what I am to say to you this 
morning will be in illustration of the thought that she 
then dropped. 

I think that war very often results from misunder- 
standing, and that an atmosphere of hate is a very good 
atmosphere indeed in which to develop all the passions 
of war. I think that where we fail to have a thorough 
understanding of another nation or another people, and 
believe that they are bad people, and make ourselves 
believe that they have none of the Christian virtues, we 
are very ready to go to war and we are very glad when 
they are killed. 

I have found since my return from Porto Rico that 
there is a great deal of misunderstanding as to the charac- 
ter of the Porto Ricans. I had been met by the state- 
ment : " Well, of course you found those people an im- 
moral people, an illiterate people, a criminal people and a 
barbarous people." And I say, " No, I didn't find them 
so at all," and I give incidents to show what manner of folk 
they are. For example, I asked the Chief Justice of the 
Island how often they had a trial for murder and how often 
they had an execution, and he said that it was about 
seven years since their last trial for murder, followed by 
an execution. I asked him about burglaries, and he said, 
" We know no such thing in the Island." One day I 
was talking with some merchants and bankers in San 
Juan, and I asked them how they settled their balance 
at the end of the year with other business houses in the 
Island, and they said they sent silver. They put the 
silver in kegs and sent it by ox cart. I said, " How 
large a guard of soldiers do you send with the money ? " 
They said, "We don't send any soldiers ; we send a man 
along beside the driver to handle the money, and we 
have never lost any." "Well," I said, "you cannot 
transport money that way in my country without danger 
of losing it ! " 

One day I was in Yauco in the southern part of the 
Island; there was to be a cock fight and each man car- 
ried a bag of silver to gamble with. As they came into 
the hotel they carelessly tossed the bags of silver on the 
floor, and the walls were lined with bags of silver. Then 
they went out for an hour or two and left the money 
unguarded. After dinner each man picked up his bag 
and went to the place where the fight was to be held. I 
said; "Is that a common thing?" They said it was. 
Then I said, " You cannot do that in any hotel in my 
country — except Mohonk." 

As to their being barbarous, they have nothing to 
learn from us in regard to manners. I remember one 
day I was going through the interior of the Island, my 
stenographer had a camera and he wanted to change his 
films. We came to a hut, a mere shack, and he asked 
if he might use the darker of the two rooms. After he 
had made the change, he thanked the woman of the 
house and held out a piece of silver. She was offended, 
and said, "No, sir; no, sir." He, wishing her very 
much to take this piece of silver, said, " Well, madam, 
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simply as a recuerdo, a remembrance." Then she said 
with inimitable grace, " Well, sir, to keep you from 
holding out your hand so long I will take it." 

Now, if we can be so mistaken about the people of a 
little island that has lately become territory of the 
United States, it is certainly open to us very much to 
misjudge the character of other nations. I have been 
very much impressed recently in reading historical novels 
to see how steadily those novels having relation to the 
Revolutionary War, or the War of 1812, in almost 
every case paint the English soldier and the English 
officer in very black colors. It is made to appear that 
he is very brutal and very cruel, that he delights in 
doing brutal and cruel things. I am sure that we have 
greatly misunderstood the character of the English 
people until recent years. We are now coming to un- 
derstand them better, and we are coming closer together ; 
and the closer the United States and Great Britain come 
together the less likely it is that war shall come between 
them. 

I am very much impressed with the opinion that our 
histories, at least for the young, should be written from 
a different standpoint. Now, a history of a government 
must of course include the great wars which that gov- 
ernment has carried on ; and many of the histories of 
England are really histories of the great wars of Eng- 
land, and we do not get from those histories an idea of 
the achievements of the English people in the arts of 
peace, for " Peace," as Milton has said, " hath her victo- 
ries no less renowned than war." While we cannot 
eliminate the account of battles altogether from our his- 
tories, I could wish that more histories were written 
from the standpoint that Mr. Green took when he wrote 
" A Short History of the English People." I think it 
would be well to have histories that shall recount the 
achievements of peace of the nations with which we 
desire to cultivate closer relations, so that we shall not 
look at them through distorted glasses, but shall under- 
stand just what kind of people they are ; and as we 
learn to admire their virtues in peace, we shall learn to 
love and admire the people themselves. 

Now, it is very easy to be willing to allow a people to 
be killed summarily whom we do not like, in whom we 
see no virtue, and whom we greatly misunderstand. I 
say that to misunderstand and then to cultivate the idea 
of hatred in our minds is to make us very willing, 
indeed, that war shall go on and that people shall be 
killed. Let us strive to gain a truer knowledge of the 
peoples of other lands in their social and business life. 
■ « ♦ » i 

Dialogue Between the Machine Gun and 
the Mauser. 

[Overheard in the Philippines hy Frank Stuhlman.] 

"H'm, h'm! Hot work and dusty," grumbled the 
Machine Gun, as he blew a puff of powder grime from 
his black mouth. " I wish somebody would swab out 
my throat. That's the way with men. It's good old 
Destroyer when I'm doing dirty work for them, but 
when it's done I can take care of myself ! " 

"Hot work? Well, I've seen a little of it to-day my- 
self," shrilled a voice by the side of the Gun, as a Mauser 
swelled to emulate his larger companion. 

"Well, little brother," sniffed the Machine Gun, in 



contempt, " what have you done in the cause of civiliza- 
tion and humanity ? " 

" Oh, not so much as yourself, great Destroyer, but 
quite a bit in my small way. Our captain went out to 
find an insurgent camp. We found them all right," and 
the Mauser leered. "One volley, and a charge sent 
them flying to the bush, the cowards ! True, they had 
only bolos, and our command was armed with brothers 
of mine — we send a ball through a man a mile away. 
Small good did it do them, the rebels ! We surrounded 
the jungle, and some of us beat the tangle, driving the 
savages out in the open. Then there was fun. We 
popped them over as fast as they ran out. And the 
captain honored me by employing my services himself. 
The captain is a good hunter, but he said it was the finest 
sport he ever had. Like knocking over jackrabbits. 
Still it didn't seem just right to me to kill them just 
because they wanted independence. 'A thing very 
precious to Americans,' I heard the general say in a 
speech." 

"You don't understand," growled the Machine Gun. 
" The Anglo-Saxons are the chosen people, and the other 
races were made to be exploited by them. Any who do 
not submit to be governed and taxed by the elect are 
desperate savages, and those who resist having the bless- 
ings of a Christian civilization thrust upon them are 
vicious barbarians, and must be exterminated ! " 

" It may be so ! It may be so ! " piped the Mauser. 
" But tell me of your work in extending freedom." 

" Well, my throat is pretty sore. Don't feel much 
like talking. My deeds speak for me. However, you 
seem to be a good little fellow, so I'll tell you a bit. 
About three hundred men left Cavite yesterday morning 
for the purpose of pacifying the country. I was taken 
out and burnished and oiled until I worked like a watch. 
Oh, I'm a great pacifier ! Ha ! ha ! The rebels I meet 
are always peaceful afterward. Then the colonel gave 
the order, and away we went. A score of men with 
ropes pulled me over mountains that are impassable for 
a horse. How the men cursed and growled as they 
toiled and sweated in dragging me along ! But I repaid 
them well. Well, this morning, as we neared a village, 
a bullet hurtled out of the jungle, and down went a 
soldier who was walking by my side, with a hole drilled 
through his lungs. There, you may see a splash of his 
blood near my muzzle ! Then the colonel swore an oath 
that he would teach the wretches a lesson, and he threw 
a cordon about the village. Then he ordered me brought 
and placed so as to rake the clustered dwellings. I 
began to be impatient. How slow the gunner was ! At 
last all was ready. How I leap to my work ! The mad 
joy of destruction thrills me with wild exultation. I 
send out the balls in a perfect hurricane. Through the 
frail huts they crash, destroying all in them. Household 
goods, and living men, and women, too, I pierce, and 
they lie in a mass of wreckage together. From one 
hovel to another I am trained, leaving ruin in my track. 
The first house I swept was a little more substantial than 
the rest, and in it a woman crouched with an infant 
cradled in her arms. Crashing, tearing, rending, I sent 
a fury of deadly missiles through the flimsy walls, and 
one rent a gaping wound in her side. She gasped once, 
and fell over upon the earthen floor. After a while the 
little brown baby crawled out from beneath the prostrate 



